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House  of  Representatives,  March  5,  1835. 

The  Committee  on  Education,  to  whom  was  referred  so 
much  of  the  Governor’s  Address  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  and  of  the  accompanying  documents  as  relates 
to  the  School  Fund,  and  who  were  directed  by  the 
orders  of  Jan.  31st,  and  Feb.  19th  and  31st,  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  providing  by  law  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  School  Committees,  and  of  supplying 
the  schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth  with  school 
books,  have  considered,  in  part,  the  subjects  entrusted 
to  them,  and  respectfully  submit  the  following 

REPORT. 

In  the  portion  of  his  speech  which  has  been  referred 
to  this  Committee,  His  Excellency  the  Governor  informs 
the  Legislature,  that  by  an  act  of  the  last  General 
Court  all  monies  remaining  in  the  Treasury  on  the  first 
day  of  January  of  the  present  year,  arising  from  the  sale 
of  public  lands,  and  from  payments  made  to  this  Com- 
monwealth by  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the 
claim  for  military  services  and  disbursement  during  the 
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last  war,  together  with  one  half  of  all  the  future  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  should  be  appropriated  as  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
common  schools,  which  fund  is  never  to  exceed  one 
million  dollars.  His  Excellency  further  states  that  no 
provision  has  yet  been  made  by  law  for  the  distribution 
of  the  income  of  this  fund,  and  that  some  legislative  ac- 
tion will  consequently  be  required,  before  it  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  contemplated  purpose. 

In  acting  upon  this  part  of  the  Governor’s  Message, 
the  Committee  have  considered  it  their  duty  to  inquire 
whether  it  is  expedient  for  the  Legislature  to  adopt  any, 
and  if  any,  what  measures  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

The  amount  of  money  now  in  the  Treasury,  (Jan.  1,) 
arising  from  the  funds  which  have  been  appropriated  to 
this  purpose,  appears  from  the  Treasurer’s  Report  to  be 
$281,000.  The  fund  is  consequently  not  yet  complete, 
and  the  first  question  which  presented  itself  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee,  was,  whether  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  income  should  be  commenced  immedi- 
ately, or  should  be  delayed  until  the  amount  shall  have 
reached  the  sum  to  which  it  is  limited. 

This  question,  after  some  consideration,  was  decided 
by  the  Committee  in  favor  of  immediate  distribution. 
The  sales  of  the  public  lands  which  are  annually  becom- 
ing more  and  more  productive,  will  increase  the  fund 
with  sufficient  rapidity,  even  should  nothing  further  be 
received  at  present  on  account  of  the  claim  on  the 
United  States  for  military  disbursements  and  services 
during  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distribution  of 
the  income  even  on  a limited  and  partial  scale,  will,  it  is 
thought,  awaken  a new  interest  in  the  subject  of  popu- 
lar education,  and  thus  produce  beneficial  results,  more 
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important  perhaps  than  the  mere  effect  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  money.  It  will  also  be  attended  with  the 
great  specific  advantage  that  it  will  afford  the  means  of 
obtaining  from  the  several  towns  complete  and  accurate 
returns  of  the  state  of  their  schools,  and  of  inducing 
them  to  organize  their  School  Committees  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  The  Committee  propose  to  make  it 
a condition  of  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  fund 
that  no  town  shall  receive  its  proportion  which  does  not 
maintain  an  efficient  School  Committee,  and  furnish  an 
accurate  return  of  the  state  of  its  schools,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  laws  that  may  be  enacted  on  this 
subject.  These  results  will  be  valuable,  both  in  them- 
selves, and  as  supplying  the  best  materials  for  future  leg- 
islation. 

Having  decided  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  recom- 
mend an  immediate  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  fund, 
the  Committee  next  proceeded  to  consider  upon  what 
principle  this  distribution  should  be  made.  This  was 
regarded  by  the  Committee  as  a question  of  some  deli- 
cacy, and  they  have  given  to  it  the  mature  deliberation 
which  its  importance  required.  They  have  also  con- 
sulted some  of  the  persons  most  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  popular  education  in  this  neighborhood,  and  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  presence  of  an  intelligent  citi- 
zen of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  obtain  information  as 
to  the  results  of  the  method  adopted  in  that  great  and 
flourishing  member  of  the  Union.  The  information  thus 
obtained  has  been  compared  with  that  afforded  by  the 
published  accounts  of  the  state  of  education  in  foreign 
countries,  as  far  as  they  could  be  conveniently  consulted, 
and  by  such  other  sources  as  were  accessible  to  the 
Committee.  In  answer  to  their  inquiries  on  these  points 
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the  Committee  were  favored  by  a highly  respectable  and 
intelligent  subject  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  now  travelling 
in  this  country,  with  a lucid  and  at  the  same  time  very 
succinct  exposition  of  the  Prussian  System,  which  has 
become  celebrated  throughout  the  Christian  world.  A 
copy  of  this  paper  is  submitted  with  the  present  Report. 

From  the  best  consideration  which  they  have  been 
able  to  give  to  the  subject,  the  Committee  were  satisfied 
that  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  fund  should  be 
so  regulated  as  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of  those  who 
receive  it,  rather  than  to  relieve  them  from  any  por- 
tion of  the  taxes  which  they  now  pay  for  the  purpose  of 
education.  The  amount  now  raised,  though  considera- 
ble, is  not  burdensome  to  the  people,  and  is  cheerfully 
contributed  for  an  object  which  is  generally  acknowled- 
ged to  be  of  paramount  importance.  If  the  effect  of 
the  fund  were  merely  to  change  the  form  in  which  this 
amount  is  raised,  it  would  be  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the 
community.  If  it  can  be  so  managed  as  to  increase  the 
amount  and  at  the  same  time  to  improve  the  methods 
of  applying  it,  the  results  will  be  highly  important  and 
may  even  constitute  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  education 
in  this  Commonwealth. 

The  act  of  the  last  General  Court  which  established 
the  fund,  provided  that  the  income  should  be  distributed 
among  the  several  towns  and  districts.  The  Committee 
propose  to  adopt  this  provision  as  the  basis  of  the  sys- 
tem of  distribution,  and  with  a view  to  the  promotion  of 
the  first  of 'the  two  objects  just  alluded  to,  namely,  that 
of  making  the  fund  as  far  as  possible  an  instrument  for 
increasing  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pose of  education,  they  recommend  that  one  half  of  the 
income  should  be  distributed  to  the  towns  in  shares  pro- 
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portioned  to  their  population,  and  the  other  half  in  shares 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  money  which  they  shall 
raise  themselves  for  the  use  of  schools.  On  this  plan  if, 
of  two  towns  of  equal  population,  say  a thousand  inhabit- 
ants each,  one  shall  raise  a thousand  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education  and  the  other  five  hundred  dollars,  the 
former  will  receive  two  thousand  dollars  from  the  income 
of  the  fund  and  the  latter  fifteen  hundred,  or  in  that  pro- 
portion. In  this  way  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that 
the  fund,  instead  of  inducing  the  people  to  relax  in  any 
degree  from  the  efforts  which  they  now  make,  will  oper- 
ate as  a bounty  upon  new  and  still  more  liberal  contri- 
butions. 

The  other  of  the  two  objects  just  alluded  to  as  those 
to  which  the  fund  might  be  made  subservient,  namely,  the 
improvement  of  the  methods  of  applying  the  money  thus 
raised  to  the  purpose  of  education,  is  perhaps  even  more 
important  than  that  of  increasing  its  amount.  It  is  thought 
by  some  intelligent  persons  that  the  amount  now  annually 
raised  in  this  Commonwealth  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
which  is  calculated  at  about  one  million  dollars,  would, 
if  applied  in  the  best  possible  manner,  be  amply  suffi- 
cient for  every  useful  purpose.  Unfortunately  the  meth- 
ods of  applying  it  are  often  very  defective.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  buildings,  in  the  amount  and  quality  of 
the  books  and  scientific  apparatus,  and  especially  in  the 
system  of  procuring  teachers,  the  Committee  are  per- 
suaded that  there  is  great  room  for  improvement,  and 
they  believe  that  a portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  fund 
may  be  employed  with  great  advantage  in  endeavoring 
to  promote  it. 

The  last  of  these  points,  namely,  the  method  of  pro- 
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curing  teachers,  is  the  one  which  now  engages  perhaps 
more  strongly  than  any  other,  the  attention  of  the  friends 
of  education  throughout  the  Christian  world.  The  great 
superiority  of  the  Prussian  system,  which,  as  the  Com- 
mittee have  before  remarked,  has  become  celebrated,  is 
supposed  to  result  from  the  care  bestowed  upon  this  de- 
partment, In  that  kingdom  a distinct  class  of  schools  is 
appropriated  especially  to  the  education  of  teachers,  and 
the  masters  of  the  common  schools  are  all  taken  from 
among  the  persons  educated  in  these  seminaries.  In  the 
state  of  New'  York  the  same  system  has  been  recently 
adopted  in  a somewhat  different  and  perhaps  less  effec- 
tive form.  It  is  believed  by  the  Committee  that  an  ap- 
propriation of  a portion  of  the  income  of  the  fund  to  the 
education  of  teachers  upon  some  well-devised  plan 
would  do  more  for  the  cause  of  public  instruction  in  this 
Commonwealth,  than  almost  any  innovation  on  the  exist- 
ing institutions  that  could  well  be  imagined.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  shortness  of  the  time  which  they  have  had 
at  their  disposal,  and  of  the  amount  of  other  business 
which  has  devolved  upon  them,  the  Committee  have  not 
yet  had  it  in  their  power  to  mature  such  a plan,  and  they 
respectfully  request  permission  to  submit  a separate  re- 
port upon  this  subject  at  a future  day. 

The  Committee  propose,  as  has  been  already  remark- 
ed, to  make  it  a condition  of  the  distribution  of  the  in- 
come of  the  fund,  that  the  towns  shall  maintain  efficient 
School  Committees,  and  make  regular  returns  of  the 
state  of  their  schools.  It  is  believed  that  the  operation 
of  the  fund  in  these  respects,  will  supersede  the  necessi- 
ty of  any  direct  action  upon  the  subjects  of  the  orders 
referred  to  the  Committee,  as  enumerated  above,  and 
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they  accordingly  request  that  they  may  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  same. 

In  pursuance  of  the  views  detailed  above,  the  Commit- 
tee beg  leave  to  report  a Bill,  providing  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  income  of  the  School  Fund. 

For  the  Committee. 


A.  H.  EVERETT. 


The  following  paper  was  prepared  by  a gentleman 
now  travelling  in  this  country  as  Commissioner  from  the 
King  of  Prussia,  to  collect  information  on  the  subject  of 
our  political  and  social  institutions.  It  consists  of  the 
answers  to  a series  of  questions  proposed  to  him  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  source  from  which  it  proceeds  entitles  it 
to  implicit  confidence,  and  although  very  succinct,  it 
may  be  read  with  advantage  as  a summary  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  extended  and  valuable  work  of 
Prof.  Cousin,  on  the  same  subject. 


OUTLINE 


OF  THE 

PRUSSIAN  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 


FIRST  QUERY. 

How  are  the  Seminaries  for  the  education  of  Teachers , 
supported  in  Prussia — at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  the  Department? 

The  seminaries  for  the  teachers  of  primary  schools 
are  entirely  supported  by  government  from  the  general 
school  fund,  which  has  two  separate  divisions,  the  Cath- 
olic school  fund  and  the  Protestant  school  fund. 

The  expense  of  these  seminaries  belongs  to  the  ordi- 
nary annual  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
which  is  only  subjected  to  a common  visa , but  not  to  an 
extraordinary  scrutinizing  revision,  if  it  does  not  contain 
new  items  which  were  not  before  introduced  into  it. 

Some  of  the  seminaries  have  ancient  endowments, 
in  landed  property,  which  contribute  to  diminish  the 
expense  of  the  Royal  Treasury,  but  the  departments 
have  nothing  to  spend  for  this  part  of  popular  education. 
In  the  year  1831,  the  annual  expense  for  thirty  three 
seminaries  amounted  to  nearly  $80,000,  whereof  the 
Treasury  had  only  to  pay  about  $80,000. 

At  the  beginning  of  1833,  there  were  forty  two  sem- 
inaries in  the  kingdom,  with  a population  of  thirteen 
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millions  of  inhabitants.  To  each  of  these  seminaries  a 
small  elementary  school  for  children  of  the  city  is  at- 
tached, but  merely  as  a means  to  develope  the  practical 
skill  of  the  future  teachers.  The  expense  of  the  semina- 
ries makes  nearly  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  entire  expense 
of  the  primary  schools.  The  expense  of  the  primary 
schools  is  borne  nearly  in  such  proportions  by  the  State, 
and  by  the  parishes,  or  rather  “ Communes,”  consisting 
of  a village  or  of  a city,  that  the  last  contribute  nineteen 
twentieths  of  the  expenditure,  and  the  state  only  one 
twentieth  part. 


SECOND  QUERY. 

Do  the  pupils,  who  are  trained  to  the  business  of  teaching, 
pay , while  at  the  Seminaries,  the  expense  of  their  board 
and  tuition,  or  are  they  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  State  f 

The  whole  expense  of  the  erection  of  seminaries  and 
of  providing  them  with  suitable  buildings  wherein  the 
professors  and  the  pupils  live,  as  well  as  with  a library, 
apparatus  for  instruction  and  musical  instruments  for 
the  exercise  of  the  pupils,  is  borne  by  the  state.  As 
to  the  board  of  the  pupils,  it  is  paid  for  by  far  the 
greatest  proportion  of  them,  and  provided  for  all  by  the 
state.  There  is  only  a small  part  of  the  pupils  for  whom 
the  magistrates  of  the  places  of  their  nativity  and  resi- 
dence, or  their  relatives,  make  a small  annual  payment 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  seminary. 

Those  pupils  which  receive  their  education  and  sup- 
port wholly  from  the  state  are  legally  bound  to  fill  during 
a certain  number  of  years,  the  situations  of  school  mas- 
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ters  to  which  they  are  elected,  receiving  always  the  an- 
nual salary  attached  to  each  of  these  situations.  The 
length  of  time  during  which  they  have  to  fill  in  this  way 
some  place  of  school  master  offered  to  them,  is  three 
years.  Should  they  not  choose  to  accept  such  an  ap- 
pointment when  offered  to  them,  they  have  to  pay  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  seminary  where  they  were  educated,  for 
each  year  of  instruction  $14,  and  the  whole  amount  of 
their  board. 

Of  the  forty  two  seminaries  existing  first  January, 
1833,  twenty  eight  were  large,  with  25  to  100  pupils. 
The  law,  which  from  unavoidable  circumstances,  has 
not  always  been  observed,  prescribed  never  to  have 
more  than  sixty  or  seventy  pupils  in  a seminary.  These 
seminaries  were  entirely  supported  by  the  state  or  from 
their  own  funds.  The  remaining  fourteen  seminaries, 
which  may  be  called  branch  seminaries,  count  each  of 
them  six  to  eighteen  pupils,  sometimes  under  the  super- 
intendence of  an  experienced  clergyman  or  rector,  and 
in  these  the  state  contributes  only  a part  of  their  income. 

In  some  of  the  larger  seminaries  the  state  gives,  be- 
sides board,  a small  gratuity  to  some  of  the  best  and 
most  informed  pupils,  who  act  as  assistant  teachers  of 
their  younger  fellow  students. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  these  forty  two  institutions 
amounted,  at  the  abovementioned  period,  to  more  than  two 
thousand,  the  number  of  situations  for  school  masters  to 
about  twenty  two  thousand,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
formed  for  these  situations,  annually  leaving  the  semina- 
ries, to  about  eight  or  nine  hundred.  The  annual  va- 
cancies in  the  situations  of  school  masters  amount  to 
about  three  or  four  per  cent,  so  that,  with  due  allow- 
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ance  for  pupils  selecting  other  situations,  or  retained  by 
bodily  infirmities  there,  there  still  remains  a sufficient 
number  of  candidates  for  such  appointments,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  their  examinations  as  rigorous  as  they 
ought  to  be. 

The  expenditure  of  the  state  for  the  seminaries 
amounts  annually  to  a little  more  than  $<30,000. 

THIRD  QUERY. 

What  is  the  term  or  duration  of  the  course  in  the  Semi- 
naries ? 

The  usual  length  of  the  course  of  education  in  the 
seminaries  is  three  years,  each  year  having  two  terms. 
In  the  smaller  or  branch-seminaries  forming  school 
masters  for  the  poorest  and  most  thinly  inhabited  villa- 
ges, the  course  is  limited  to  two  years. 

The  schoolmasters  which  have  an  appointment  are 
sometimes  (perhaps  every  year)  assembled  at  the  nearest 
seminary  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  there  during  three 
or  four  weeks,  a term  of  instruction  on  methods  newly 
invented,  in  the  progress  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

Besides  this,  the  most  distinguished  or  most  active 
school  masters  receive  from  the  Consistory  of  the 
province,  small  premiums  in  money,  or  books.  The 
school  masters  of  the  circles  (nearly  equal  to  one  or  two 
townships)  have,  under  the  protection  of  the  government 
weekly  conferences  where  they  discuss  the  different 
methods  of  instruction,  comment  on  new  works  on  edu- 
cation, keep  exact  minutes  of  these  transactions,  and  read 
their  own  observations  or  papers  on  these  subjects. 
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FOURTH  QUERY. 

What  are  the  subjects  of  study  in  the  Seminaries? 

The  age  of  entering  into  the  seminaries  is  between 
sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  and  the  pupils  are  free  from 
any  service  in  the  army  or  in  the  militia  during  times 
of  peace. 

The  seminaries  wherein  no  pupil  can  be  received  who 
has  not  gone  through  the  elementary  instruction,  or 
whose  morality  is  subjected  to  the  least  doubt,  are  des- 
tined to  form  teachers  for  the  elementary  or  primary 
schools  as  well  as  for  the  middle  or  citizens’  schools, 
where  no  instruction  in  the  classical  languages  is  given. 

The  parts  which  constitute  the  course  of  instruction 
for  such  teachers  are  : 

1.  Religion.  Biblical  history,  introductory  and 
commentatory  lessons  on  the  Bible,  systematical  instruc- 
tion on  the  religious  and  moral  duties  of  man. 

2.  The  German  language  in  an  etymological  and 
grammatical  point  of  view.  Exercises  in  expressing 
thoughts  and  reasoning  orally  and  by  writing. 

3.  Mathematics.  Arithmetic  as  well  from  memory 
or  intellectual  as  by  putting  down  the  numbers,  geome- 
try, stereometry,  and  trigonometry. 

4.  A knowledge  of  the  world,  consisting  in  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most  important  events  or  objects  in 
history,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  geography 
and  cosmology  or  physical  geography. 

5.  Musical  instruction  consisting  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  singing,  theory  of  music,  instruction  in  play- 
ing on  the  violin  and  the  organ. 
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6.  Drawing  according  to  the  system  of  Peter  Schmid , 
and  penmanship. 

7.  The  theory  of  education,  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching  and  their  connexion  with  religious  service, 
the  liturgy. 

8.  Gymnastic  exercises  of  all  kinds. 

9.  Where  it  is  practicable  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  in  horticulture,  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees 
and  in  husbandry.  In  the  country  the  dwelling  house 
of  the  school  master  has  a garden,  serving  as  a nursery 
and  an  orchard,  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  master  who 
lives  there,  without  paying  any  rent  or  local  taxes, 
and  for  the  instruction  of  the  village.  In  latter  years 
the  rearing  of  silk-worms  and  the  production  of 
silk,  has  been  frequently  tried  by  the  school  masters 
in  the  country,  the  government  furnishing  mulberry 
trees,  and  other  materials. 

What  is  still  more  important  than  this  complete  course 
of  instruction,  is  the  spirit  of  religious  and  moral  in- 
dustry and  self  denial  which  pervades  the  seminaries, 
continually  supported  and  inculcated  by  the  directors, 
all  highly  distinguished  men  of  piety  and  learning, 
and  by  the  strict  discipline  under  which  the  pupils 
live,  without  feeling  themselves  fettered  by  it. 

FIFTH  QUERY. 

How  far  is  instruction  in  each  subject  of  study  car- 
ried ? For  instance , where  does  the  course  of  Ma- 
thematics terminate , and  to  ivhat  extent  is  geography 
taught  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  found  already  in 
the  preceding  one. 
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On  the  whole  the  school  master  is  so  trained,  that  he 
may  form  in  connexion  with  the  Rector,  even  of  the  re- 
motest village,  where  the  last  mentioned  is  always  presi- 
dent ex  officio  of  the  school  committee  elected  by  the 
inhabitants,  a central  point  of  religious,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual information,  sending  its  beneficent  and  cheerful 
beams  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  little  com- 
munity. 

This  whole  system  of  instruction  tends  to  a reli- 
gious and  moral  end,  and  rests  on  the  sacred  basis  of 
Christian  love.  As  the  most  affecting  and  indeed  sub- 
lime example  of  this  spirit,  I mention  the  little  or  branch- 
seminaries  for  training  poor  school  masters  in  such  hab- 
its and  with  such  feelings  as  shall  fit  them  to  be  useful 
and  contented  teachers  of  the  poorest  villages.  Here 
is  poverty,  to  which  that  of  the  poorest  laborers  in  this 
country  is  affluence  ; and  it  is  hopeless , for  to  this  class 
of  school  masters  no  idea  is  held  out  of  advancement  or 
change.  Yet  if  ever  poverty  on  earth  appeared  serene, 
contented,  lofty,  beneficent,  it  is  here.  “ Here  we  see,” 
as  the  well  informed  English  translator  of  Cousin’s  Re- 
port on  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  says  : 
“ Here  we  see  men  in  the  very  spring  time  of  life,  so  far 
from  being  made,  as  we  are  told  men  must  be  made,  rest- 
less and  envious  and  discontented  by  instruction,  taking 
indigence  and  obscurity  to  their  hearts  for  life;  raised 
above  their  poor  neighbors  in  education,  only  that  they 
may  beceme  the  servants  of  all,  and  may  train  the  lowli- 
est children  in  a sense  of  the  dignity  of  man,  and  the 
beauty  of  creation,  in  the  love  of  God  and  virtue.” 
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SIXTH  QUERY. 

What  apparatus  is  required  in  the  Seminaries  ? For  in- 
stance, what  in  Chemistry , Natural  Philosophy,  and 
other  branches ? 

The  first  thing  requisite,  for  the  larger  seminaries  is  a 
house,  with  ground  for  gymnastic  exercises,  for  horticul- 
ture, and  an  orchard  with  fruit  trees,  to  teach  pomology, 
&c.,  attached  to  it. 

Besides  this  a library  composed  principally  of  works 
on  theology,  moral  philosophy,  the  art  of  teaching  and  sys- 
tems of  education,  historical  and  geographical,  compen- 
diums,  books  on  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  hus- 
bandry, cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  rearing  of 
bees  and  silk  worms,  the  German  classics,  and  Musical 
works  and  compositions.  Farther,  a number  of  musical 
instruments,  violins,  flutes,  pianos,  and  a large  organ. 

The  apparatus  for  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy 
comprises  only  those  instruments  which  are  requisite 
for  those  primary  branches  of  both  sciences  that 
may  be  of  use  to  the  future  school  master,  and  also  a 
small  cabinet  of  natural  history,  consisting  of  minerals, 
plants  and  animals. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. 

After  having  answered  as  satisfactorily  as  it  was  possi- 
ble at  the  present  moment,  in  a situation  without  access 
to  the  official  sources  of  information,  the  queries  propo- 
sed to  me,  I take  the  liberty  to  add  a few  observations 
on  some  other  points  intimately  conected  with  the  Prus- 
sian system  of  primary  education,  and  serving  perhaps  to 
elucidate  my  preceding  answers. 
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1.  Th e rompakory  system  of  primary  education,  first 
introduced  in  1819  in  Prussia,  existed  there  as  well 
as  in  the  remainder  of  Germany  in  a certain  way, 
some  centuries  before.  This  system  which  has  been 
enforced  already  by  the  first  settlers  in  New  England, 
and  which  was  introduced  by  the  Prussian  government 
in  the  provinces  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  France, 
slowly  and  with  due  forbearance,  is  now  hailed  by  near- 
ly all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  as  the,  greatest 
benefit  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  them.  This  is  pro- 
ved by  the  following  official  numbers  of  the  civil  inhabi- 
tants, of  the  children  between  the  first  day  of  their  se- 
venth and  the  last  of  their  fourteenth  year,  the  age  of 
school-compulsion,  and  of  the  primary,  middle  and  gram- 
mar schools  with  their  teachers  and  pupils.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  was  taken  by  census,  and  the  number 
of  children  from  seven  to  fourteen  years,  ascertained  by 
the  rule  well  known  to  political  economists,  that  among 
1000  inhabitants  of  a country  taken  on  average,  429  are 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  year. 

1831.  Inhabitants,  (without  the  army)  12,780,745 


Children  from  7 to  14  years, 
Primary  Schools , 

Teachers  in  Primary  Schools  of 


2,043,030 

21,889 


both  sexes, 


24,919 

1,917,834 

823 


Middle  Schools,  (for  boys,  481,  for  Girls,  342,) 
Teachers  in  Middle  Schools,  (male,  2296,  fe- 


male, 514,) 


2,810 


103,477 

140 


Colleges  for  Citizens , and  Grammar  Schools, 
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Teachers  in  colleges  and  grammar  scools,  1,493 

Scholars  in  colleges  and  grammar  schools,  26,041 

Taking  together  the  scholars  of  the  three  mentioned 
gradations,  we  find 

Scholars  in  elementary  schools,  1,917,834 

Scholars  in  middle  schools,  103,477 

Scholars  in  colleges  for  citizens  and  grammar 

schools,  26,041 

Total,  2,047,352 

Number  of  children  from  7 to  14  years,  2,043,030 


We  find,  therefoie,  though  many  children  are  retain- 
ed by  bodily  or  mental  infirmities,  from  visiting  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  though  many  children  of  the  higher  class- 
es arc  educated  at  home  or  in  private  boarding  schools, 
that  more  children  visit  the  public  schools  than  are  legal- 
ly bound  to  do  it.  This  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  many  children  are  sent  to  school  before  the  prescri- 
bed age  of  six  years,  or  go  there  after  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  year,  proving  at  the  same  time  the  good 
sense  of  the  population,  and  the  value  they  set  upon  the 
benefits  of  a religious  and  moral  instruction. 

2.  It  will  not  be  useless  to  give  here  a short  enume- 
ration of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
in  the  middle  schools,  the  latter  being  for  those  who  do 
not  pretend  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  different  trades,  commerce,  manufacturing  business, 
&c.  &c. 

Elementary  Schools. 

*1.  Religious  Instruction. 

2.  German  Language. 

3.  Elements  of  Geometry  and  Drawing. 

*4.  Calculation  and  Practical  Arithmetic. 
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5.  Elements  of  Geography,  General  and  Prussian 
History,  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

*6  Singing. 

*7.  Reading. 

*8.  Writing. 

*9.  Gymnastic  Exercises. 

10.  Simple  manual  labors,  agricultural  instruction. 

*11.  For  girls,  female  work. 

Middle  Schools. 

1.  Religion  and  Morals. 

2.  German  Language,  Reading  and  Composition  in 
style,  the  German  Classics. 

3.  Foreign  Modern  Languages. 

4.  As  much  Latin  as  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the 
mental  faculties  and  the  power  of  judgment. 

5.  Complete  Practical  Arithmetic  and  the  Elements 
of  Mathematics. 

6.  Natural  History,  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

7.  Geography  of  the  Globe,  and  of  its  position  in  the 
Solar  System. 

8.  History,  especially  of  Prussia. 

9.  Drawing. 

10.  Writing  in  the  highest  perfection. 

11.  Singing- 

12.  Gymnastic  Exercises. 

3.  It  will,  I think,  not  be  thought  superfluous,  if  I 
close  these  observations  by  a list  of  the  best  German 
school  books,  introduced  into  the  Prussian  schools.  A 

*j\ote.  The  subjects  marked  with  an  asterisk  must  be  taught,  even  in  the 
poorest  village  schools,  the  others  can  there  be  dispensed  with. 
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set  of  these  partly  for  translating,  partly  for  imitating 
them,  would  certainly  be  a useful  acquisition  for  this 
country,  the  Germans  having  occupied  themselves  for 
many  centuries,  with  the  different  methods  of  teaching, 
and  according  to  their  fundamental  principle,  “ as  is  the 
master  so  is  the  school,”  always  rejecting  the  Monitorial 
or  Lancasterian  System,  which  can  only  be  useful  as 
an  auxiliary  in  certain  mechanical  details,  but  which,  on 
account  of  its  lifeless  mechanism,  ought  never  to  be  em- 
ployed where  Christians  are  to  be  formed. 

A CATALOGUE  OF  THE  BEST  GERMAN  ScHOOL-BoOKS. 

Religion. 

HubneCs  biblische  geschichten,  herausgegeben  von 
Rauschenbusch. 

Christoph  Schmidt’’ s kleine  biblische  geschichten. 

Christoph  Schmidts  grosse  biblische  geschichten. 

KrummacheC s Bibelkatechismus. 

Schmidt’s  abriss  der  geschichte  der  Christlichen  Reli- 
gion 

Krug’s  evangelisches  lehrbuch. 

Krummacher’s Katechismus  der  geschichte  der  Chistli- 
chen  Kirche. 


Logical  Exercises. 

[The  Logical  Exercises,  a kind  of  instruction  peculiar 
to  Germany,  consist  in  devoting  an  hour  or  two  each 
day  by  the  teacher,  to  keep  up  a conversation  with  his 
pupils,  to  impart  to  them  in  this  conversation,  facts  relat- 
ing to  history,  natural  history,  geography,  &.C.,  and  by 
eliciting  from  them  answers  and  observations  relating  to 
such  facts,  to  sharpen  their  judgment  and  to  awaken 
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their  faculties  of  thought  and  reflection.  We  think  these 
exercises  which  must  be  seen  to  be  well  understood, 
next  to  religious  instruction,  the  most  important  branch 
of  the  whole  system,  excluding  by  its  very  nature  the 
use  of  monitors.] 

Krovse  Versuch  planmassigcr  und  naturgemasser 
Denkubungen. 

V.  Turk  Die  sinnlichen  Wahrnehmungen. 

Grassman  Anleitung  zu  Denk-und  Sprachubungen. 

The  art  of  Education  and  the  science  of  Teaching 

Zerrenners  Volks-schulkunde. 

DenzeVs  Einleitung  in  die  Unterrichtslehre. 

Harnisdi’s  Handbuch  fur  das  Deutsche  Volkschulwe- 
sen. 

Diestcrweg  Wegweiser  fur  Volksschullehrer. 
Rauschenbusch  Erziehungsbuchlein. 

Schwarz  Erziehungslehre. 

Schwarz  Die  Schulen. 

The  Theory  of  Space. 

V.  Turks  Form  und  Grossenlehre. 

Harnisdi’s  Raumlehre. 

SickeVs  Practische  Formenlehre. 

Dieslerivegs  Raumlehre  nach  den  jetzigen  anforder- 
ungen  der  Paedagogik. 

Arithmetic. 

V.  Turk  Leitfaden  zur  zweckmassmsten  Behandlun^ 

cd  n> 

des  Unterriehts  im  Rechnen. 

Kaweroii’s  Leitfaden  fur  Unterricht  im  Rechnen. 
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Kopp's  Handbuch  beim  Unterricht  im  Rechnen  fur 
den  Lehrer  und  fur  den  Schuler. 

Scholz  Anweisung  zum  Rechnen. 

Dieslerweg  und  Henser  Lehrbuch  fur  den  Gesammlun- 
terricht  im  Rechnen. 

Natural  History  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

V.  Turk  Die  Erscheinungen  in  der  Natur. 

Hoffmann's  Naturkunde. 

Mela's  Naturgeschichte. 

Schubert's  Lehrbuch  der  Naturgeschichte. 

Schubert's  Lehrbuch  der  Naturkunde. 

Lubens  Pflanzenkunde. 

History. 

Noesselt's  Lehrc  der  Welt^eschichte. 

Vurmbourn's  Preussische  Geschichte. 

Kohlrousch  Allgcmeine  Geschichte. 


Geography. 

Selten  Grundlage  beiin  Unterricht  in  der  Erdbeschrei- 
bung. 

Blanc's  Handbuch  des  Wissensvvurdigsten. 

Drawing. 

Peter  Schmid's  Zeichnenlehre. 

Pramsaeur's  Zeichnungslehre. 

Stein's  Formlehre  in  Verbindung  mit  dem  Elementar- 
zeichncn. 

Franckes  Zeichuenlehre. 
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Singing. 

Naegele’s  Gesanglehre. 

Hering's  Musikalisches  Volksschulengesangbuch. 

Besides  the  works  here  enumerated,  there  exists  an 
official  collection  of  school  books  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  published  at  Munich  by  its  government,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  fund,  which  can  be  recommended 
as  a small  School  Encyclopaedia  of  great  value. 

Herewith  I close  this  short  paper  on  the  state  of  Pri- 
mary Education  in  Prussia,  which,  incomplete  as  it  is,  in 
combination  with  the  fact  that  regular  quarterly  returns 
on  all  juvenile  delinquencies  in  the  kingdom,  are  sent  by 
the  courts  of  law  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  that  we  have  in  Prussia,  now,  twenty-eight  institu- 
tions for  juvenile  delinquents,  or  houses  of  reform,  none 
for  more  than  sixty  pupils , all  of  the  same  sex , will 
give  some  idea  of  the  subject  treated.  But  I must 
still  add  that  all  this  is  only  a part  of  a whole  sys- 
tem, and  that  it  is  as  a whole  that  the  national  education 
of  Prussia  is  worthy  of  study  and  imitation.  No  work 
can  be  better  adapted  to  give  an  introductory  view  of  the 
general  organization  of  this  system,  than  Mr.  Cousin's 
Report  on  the  State  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia, 
printed  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  in  London. 

New  York,  12th  Dec.  1834. 
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CommantoraUl)  of  JHassacfjtiscttsc 


In  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred 

and  Thirty  Five. 


AN  ACT 


To  provide  for  the  Distribution  of  the  Income  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  Fund. 


1 Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

2 of  Representatives , in  General  Court  assembled , and 

3 by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the  school  returns 

4 from  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  several  towns  and 

5 districts  in  the  Commonwealth,  provided  to  be  made 

6 by  the  statute  of  1826,  chapter  143,  shall  hereafter 

7 be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  on 

8 or  before  the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year, 

9 and  said  returns  shall  be  in  the  form  following,  to  wit: 


Inquiries  to  be  Answered  in  respect  to  each  School  District. 
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And  no  apportionment  of  the  school  fund,  as  here- 
inafter provided,  shall  be  made  to  any  city,  town  or 
district  which  shall  have  failed  to  make  returns  ac- 
cording to  law,  for  the  year  next  preceding  the  time 
of  said  apportionment. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted , That  the  income 
arising  from  the  school  fund  established  by  the  stat- 
ute of  1834,  chapter  169,  shall  be  apportioned  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  city  of  Boston,  and  the  several 
towns  and  districts  in  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  first 
day  of  January  annually,  in  the  following  manner, 
to  wit : — The  said  income  shall  he  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  one  moiety  thereof  shall  he  appor- 
tioned to  the  said  city  and  to  the  towns  and  districts 
on  the  ratio  of  population  as  determined  by  the  next 
preceding  census  of  the  United  States;  the  other 
moiety  shall  be  apportioned  on  the  ratio  of  the 
amount  of  monies  raised  and  expended  by  each  city, 
town  or  district,  for  the  support  of  comrjaon  schools, 
in  the  next  preceding  year,  as  by  the  several  school 
returns  shall  appear.  Provided , That  in  estimating 
this  amount,  the  money  raised  by  taxation  for  the 
support  of  schools,  and  the  income  of  any  fund  be- 
longing to  the  city,  town  or  di  trict,  or  to  any  school 
district  therein,  which  may  he  applied  to  the  support 
of  common  schools,  shall  he  taken  and  included  in 
the  account. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted , That  the  district  of 
Marshpee,  in  the  county  of  Barnstable,  shall  he  ac- 
counted a district  for  all  the  purposes  mentioned  in 
this  act. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted , That  the  monies 
apportioned  as  herein  provided,  shall  he  paid  by  the 
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3 Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Mayor  and 

4 Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  to  the  Select- 

5 men  of  the  several  towns  and  districts  respectively, 

6 and  that  warrants  be  drawn  therefor  accordingly. 
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